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SUMMER REDUCTION 
SALE 
OF WATCHES 


NUMBER of slightly shopworn watch- 
es at a quarter off marked prices. 
MEN’S Waltham in three ounce sterling 
silver case, for $10.00 
LADIES Elgin in 20 year gold filled case 
for 12.00 or in 14 Karat gold case for 16,00 


GEO. C. CHILD 
20 South 10th Street 


Established 1810 Finest Watch Repairing 
on North 2nd Street in Philadelphia 
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J. T. JACKSON & CO., 
Real Estate Brokers, 


Chestnut and Thirteenth Sts. 
(Southeast Corner) 


Rents, Sales, Mortgages, etc., etc. 


Friends’ Meeting Houses 
generally have a quaint and 
quiet appearance that is inter- 
esting and pleasing. 

Artistic little photographs, 
showing interior and exterior 
views, also the grave-yards 
adjoining, of the following 
Meeting Houses will be sent, 
postpaid, upon receipt of 25 
cents for each photograph: 


Race St., Cherry St., Green St., German- 
town, Frankford, Girard Ave., West Phila., 


Fair Hill, Radnor, Valley, Haverford, 
Merion, Schuylkill, Abin , Byberry, 
Horsham, Warminster, pper Dublin, 


Gwynedd, Norristown, Plymouth, Provi- 
dence, Richland (Quakertown, Pa.), Buck- 
ingham, Doylestown, Plumstead, Solebury, 
Wrightstown, Makefield, Newtown, Yard- 
ley, Middletown (Langhorne), Fallsington, 
Penn’s Manor, Bristol, Darby, Lansdowne, 
Chester, Providence (Media), Middletown, 
Swarthmore, Goshen, Willistown, New- 
town Square, Concord, Chichester, Wil- 
mington, Del., Stanton, Del., Birmingham, 
West Chester, Caln, Sadsbury, Christiana, 
Bart, Bradford (Romansville), Uwchian 
(Lionville). London Grove, Centre, Hockes- 
sin, Kennett Square, Marlborough, Old 
Kennett, Unionville, New Garden (Old), 
New Garden (New), Mill Creek, West 
Grove, Fallowfield, Londonderry (Doe 
Run), Pennsgrove, Homeville. Also views 
of Meeting Houses of Arch Street Branch 
at same places. 


In ordering, state if interior, exterior, or 
grave-yard view is wanted. 





OWEN SHOEMAKER PAXSON 
Box 67, Devon, Pa. 
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WANTED. 





A PHILADELPHIA COMPANY WITH A 

well established business has for sale a small 
amount of stock. Par value and selling value, 
$50.00 per share. The business has increased 100 
per cent. since this time last year and the stock is 
sold for the purpose of meeting the needs caused 
by this rapid growth. Dividends are assured and 
the investment is a safe one. Incorporated under 
the laws of Pennsylvania. Address for particu- 
lars, B. P., INTELLIGENCER Office. 


WANTED—BY A WIDOW, WITH LITTLE 

girl in fourth year, position as housekeeper 
in school or private home; well connected ; highest 
reference as to character and ability. Address 87, 
this Office. 


WANTED—BY A CAPABLE, REFINED AND 

experienced woman a position as managing 
housekeeper where one or more servants are em- 
ployed. City or Country. Apply at 3414 Baring 
Street, Philadelphia. 








HOUSEKEEPER AND TRAINED NURSE. 


"THESE POSITIONS ARE VACANT AT 
George School. Friends preferred, aged 30 to 
45. Address, A. D. Sharples, West Chester. Pa. 





BOARDING AND ROOMS. 





PERMANENT and TRANSIENT BOARDERS 
desired in a Friends’ family in Washington. 
Address Sarah R. Matthews and Sisters, 1827 
“I” Street, N. W., Washington, D. C 


OARDING~—ROOM, PRIVATE BATH AND 
board in adult family in Germantown. Apply 
W. D. W., 222 Market Street, Phila. 





INDIANA YEARLY MEETING 


Indiana Yearly Meeting will convene at Waynes- 
ville, Ohio, Eighth month 19th, 1907. Meeting for 
Ministers and Elders on Seventh-day preceding 
(17th) at 2 p. m. 


Those coming on what is known as the Little 


| Miami Railroad, by Xenia, arrive at Corwin 9.02 





a. m. and 5.46 p. m. ; by Cincinnati 9.54 a. m. and 
2.46 p. m. 


Those wishing to come by Dayton to Lytle, three 
and one half miles from Waynesville, can ascertain 
when trains leave Dayton for Lytle by inquiring 
at Ticket Offices: D. & X. T. 23 Ludlow Street, 
Arcade Building; C. X. & D. Union Depot. 
Arrangements will be made for these to get to 
Waynesville. 


We hope Friends of other Yearly Meetings will 
feel drawn to meet with us, and any expecting to 
do so will confer a favor by informing the commit- 
tee on arrangements. 


ELIZABETH B. MoorRE Chairman. 


EXTRA 


VALUE 


A limited number of 
Ladies’ 14 kt. gold open 
face watches. 15-jewel 
movements, at $20.00, 
including monogram. 
Exceptional value at 
this price. 


RIGGS & BRO., 310 Market Street 


Watches, Diamonds, etc. 
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MONTH 10, 1907. 


BUCK HILL FALLS 


Katharine Lyons and Olivia Silvers, two young 
women from Lambertville, N. J., have given the 
guests of Buck Hill Falls considerable pleasure 
during the last ten days in a musical way. They 
have entertained the guests in the East room 
afternoons and evenings with the violin and piano. 


Our friends, Isaac Wilson and wife, of Bloom- 
field, Canada, expect to spend several weeks at 
Buck Hill as guests of the owners of ““Merryland’”’ 
cottage. Welcome, friends! 


One new cottage is nearing completion and 
plans for two more are under way. 


Ten bath houses have been built at Glenmere 
for the accommodation of bathers. The water is 


| pretty cold for comfortable bathing, however. 





The hack service, which runs on schedule time, 
through the settlement is much appreciated, and 
increasingly patronized. The fare is 5 cents for 
an ordinary ride and longer ones in proportion. 


The State has just completed another mile of 
good road to Canadensis at a cost of $13,000.00. It 
presented considerable difficulties in construction 
but will be a great advantage to the township. 
Hasten the day when all the principal roads are 
imaproved ones and the less important roads better 
kept. 


Lots of huckleberries on the hills. 


BUCK HILL FALLS CO. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


NATHANIEL E. JANNEY 


Real Estate Broker 


1002 PENNSYLVANIA BUILDING 
15th and Chestnut Sts. 


Sales Rentals Collections Mortgages 





Meeting Houses. 


We have eight new views 
in our collection of Meeting 
House Post Cards,—Byberry, 
Providence, Norristown, Up- 
per Dublin, Valley, Schuylkill, 
Willistown and Exeter. 


They are half-tone reproduc- 
tions from photographs and nice- 
ly printed. We will mail all 
eight postpaid for 20 cents. The 
whole list of 24 views for 50 cts. 


FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION 
15th and Race Streets, Philadelphia 


WaLter H. JENKINS, 
Manager. 
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Friends’ Intelligencer Association 
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SINGLE SUBSCRIPTION, $2.00 PER ANNUM. 

To subscribers residing west of the Mississippi 
river a discount of one-fourth from this rate, 
making the price $1.50 per annum. 

To those who get up and forward “Clubs” we 
will give one extra copy free, for each ten sub- 
scribers. 

Single copies, 5 cents. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS MAY BEGIN AT ANY TIME. 
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SWARTHMORE, PENNA. 


JOSEPH SWAIN, L.LD., President 


Under care of Friends. 





George School, 


NEAR NEWTOWN, BUCKS COUNTY, PA. 


Under the care of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting of Foeede 


| Course of study extended and 
ing students either for business or for College. 
For catalogue, apply to 


JOSEPH S. WALTON, Principal, 
George School, Penna. 


Friends’ School 


Green Street, above School House Lane, 
GERMANTOWN, PHILADELPHIA 


Under care Germantown Preparative Meeting 


Inspection invited at this time with view 
of entering pupils for 1907-08. 


Address ANNA LEWIS GARRETT, Principal. 
Telephone, G town 8947—A. 


Abington Friends’ School 
Jenkintown, Pa. 


Course. Music. Visit this school and note the 
good work being done. 


LOUIS B. AMBLER, A. M., Principal, Jenkintown, Pa. 
CYNTHIA G. BOSLER, Sec’y, Ogontz, Pa. 





BALTIMORE TRAINING SCHOOL 
FOR KINDERGARTNERS 


1205 N. Charles St. Emma GRANT SAULSBURY, 
AMANDA DouGLAS SAULSBURY, Principals. 


Normal Course, two years. Post Graduate 
Course, one year. Summer address, Ridgely, Md. 





“LITERATURE FOR LITTLE FOLKS.” 
poems for children, compiled by Elizabeth Lloyd. 
Cloth, 50 cents. | 

“THE OLD RED SCHOOL HOUSE,”’ by Fliz- 
abeth Lioyd. A book that boys and girls enjoy. 
Reduced to 50 cents, including postage. For sale 
by Friends’ Book Association. 








Morgan Bunting. Arthur Shrigley 
BUNTING and SHRIGLEY 


ARCHITECTS 
608 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
GEO. B. COCK 
Ste hograp her Girard Building 
Telephone 


Swarthmore College | 


Send for catalogue, 


thorough, prepar- | 





A Boarding School for Boys and Girls. Primary 
and Intermediate work thorough and strong. Suc- | 
cessful preparation for any College. Good English | 


Charges low. Circulars. | 


EDUCATIONAL INTERESTS 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting 


R. BARCLAY SPICER, A. B., Swarthmore, 
Superintendent 


Those having charge of Friends’ Schools, wish- 
ing assistance in school matters, are invited to 
communicate with him. All Friends who are 
teaching, or qualified to teach are requested to 
register. Office hours, Seventh-days, 9 a. m. to 12, 
Room 11, Young Friends’ Building, 140 North 
Fifteenth Street, Philadelphia. 





° ,’ 

Friends’ Academy 
LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 
A Boarding and Day School for Boys and Girls, 
under the care of — One hundred feet 
above Long Island Sow Remarkable health 
record. School eine ‘in home setting. Cer 
tificate privilege at Cornell and Swarthmore. 

Board and tuition, $250. 
A. DAVIS JACKSON, B.S., Principal, 

Locust Valley, N. Y. 





Friends’ Central School 


Separate Departments for Boys and Girls 
FIFTEENTH and RACE STREETS 
PHILADELPHIA 


Under care of the Monthly Mestinge of Phila. 


Furni. a practical, guarded education 
and prepares for college. 
J. EUGENE BAKER, Principal 
Circulars on application 





CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE 
Chappaqua, Westchester County, New York 


Home School for boys and girls. 37th year 
under care of Society of Friends. Opens Septem- 
ber 23rd. 32 miles from New York. 600 feet ele- 
vation. 40 acres. Exceptional health record. 
Thorough preparation for any college or technical 
school. Commercial course, gardening, art, elo- 
cution, vocal and instrumental music. Separate 
home and Home Mother for young children. Sum- 
= camp for boys. Terms, $250 to $375. Address 

or ca 


W. James Crist, A.M., Principal Chas. R. Blenis, Supt., Box M 





PLAINFIELD SANITARIUM 


For the treatment and cure of chronic and nerv- 
ous cases. No mental cases received. Twenty 
acres in lawn—fine, new building with every 
comfort. Massage, city, baths, packs, vi- 
bration. Booklet. Telephone S84. 


J. H. COOLEY. M. D., Plainfield, N. J. 





EASTON SANITARIUM 


Select class of nervous and mental patients re- 
ceived. Twenty-five years’ experience ; late First 
Assistant Physician in Middletown, N. Y., State 
Hospital ; visit before deciding. 


C. SPENCER KINNEY, M. D., Easton, Pa. 





BARLOW’'S INDIGO BLUE 
Will not Spot or Streak Clothes 


In use for fifty years is proof that it is the best. 
All grocers sell it. Free samples mailed. 


Depot, No. 233 N. Second Street, Philadelphia. 








Ferris — Leach. Wrinters 


Embossed Work (the quality mark) 


With printing, perhaps, more than with any other manufac- 
tured commodity, the product can be cheapened below any 
standard of quality. We do not solicit cheap work. Some of our 
customers are those who have tried cheap printers and been 
disappointed. We shall be glad to show samples of our work. 


27 and 29 SOUTH SEVENTH STREET, PHILA. Both Phones. 
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Young Friends’ Review 1886. 


GOOD WORDS.—XXVIII. 


Friends, with our view of Christianity, should 
be in the world, instead of trying to keep ourselves 
pure and true by staying out of the world. 

In a Letter to a Friend. JONATHAN W. PLUMMER. 


THE DIVINE IMAGE. 

To Mercy, Pity, Peace, and Love 
All pray in their distress ; 

And to these virtues of delight 
Return their thankfulness. 

For Mercy, Pity, Peace, and Love 
Is God, our Father dear; 

And Mercy, Pity, Peace, and Love 
Is man, His child and care. 

For Mercy has a human heart, 
Pity, a human face; 

And Love, the human form divine, 
And Peace, the human dress. 

Then every man of every clime 
That prays in his distress, 

Prays to the human form divine, 
Love, Mercy, Pity, Peace. 

And all must love the human form 
In heathen, Turk, or Jew; 

Where Mercy, Love, and Pity dwell, 
There God is dwelling too. 

— William Blake. 


THE ORIGIN OF RELIGION. 


[Read at a monthly meeting of the Friends of Toronto, 
Canada, held at the home of William G. Brown, at Balmy 
Beach, on Lake Ontario, Seventh month 17th. by Capt. R. 
C. Cockerill. ] 

It is curious to notice how often men prefer 
to theorize about a subject, and argue about it, 
rather than trouble to really investigate it. Men 
argue about the origin of religion, whether natural 
or revealed, but how few really try to find out the 
truth! And yet surely it should not be very diffi- 
cult todo so. All that is required is to drop the 
abstract term, religion, and use the concrete one, 
religions, instead; then set to work to discover 
the origin of all known religions, and proceed to 
generalize from the data thus obtained. There is 
ample material for such a study. In the Bible we 
have an account of the origins of two religions, 
the Jewish and the Christian. In the Koran we 
read the origin of Mahomedanism. In the Granth 


we have related the origin of the Sikh religion; 
in the Vedas, Upanishads, and Hindu law books 
we discover the beginnings of several Hindu 


Number 32. 


faiths; and in the Persian, the Buddhist and the 
Chinese scriptures we have recorded the facts and 
theories on which these religions are based. 
Surely with such ample material at command, we 
should not have much difficulty in deciding this 
question. 

Let us begin with the Bible, as it is the book 
with which we are all most familiar. 

So much nonsense has been said and written 
about the Bible, that although we know the book 
quite well, most of us are quite unable to appreci- 
ate it at its true value. Most of us overrate it, a 
few undervalue it. But some by wide reading 
are able to place it in its true position among 
other sacred books. Let us consider what it really 
is first of all. It is commonly said to be divided 
into two parts or volumes, the Old Testament and 
the New. But in truth these two parts are abso- 
lutely distinct, and should never have been united. 
The Old Testament was written by the Jews in 
Hebrew and contains an account of their origin 
and history, apparently compiled during their 
captivity in Babylon from materials of older date. 
It includes as much of their ancient literature as 
they have been able to preserve. The New Testa- 
ment was written by the early Christians, and 
contains an account of the rise of Christianity out 
of Judaism. Of course it is believed to bea 
sequel to the older book, but it was written in 
Greek, and in its style is quite different. It may 
be convenient for study to join these two books 
together; but in that case the apocrypha, which 
contains the history and literature of the Jews be- 
tween the periods of the Old and New Testa- 
ments, should certainly have been included be- 
tween them. 

Let us examine these books more carefully. 
The Old Testament we find is a very ancient col- 
lection of writings on various subjects. It con- 
tains history, poetry, philosophy, myth and fable, 
all jumbled together. Although very ancient, it 
is not the oldest literature we have. The Hin- 
dus, Chinese, Egyptians, and Babylonians have 
books which are more ancient. Nevertheless it is 
a very old book, and considering its great age, its 
historical portions are very accurate. Moreover, 
the mythical element in the ancient Jewish litera- 
ture is less conspicuous than in most. But of 
course it is impossible to suppose that the open- 

ing chapters are anything else than myth and 
fable. Many of the traditions they contain are 
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found with other nations, and they are superior to 
the myths of the Hindus in probability. But I do 
not suppose that anyone in this room seriously be- 
lieves that men at one time used to live nine hun- 
dred years, or that snakes and animals were able 
to talk like men. 

The true history of the Jews is still a matter of 
dispute among critics and historians. Some be- 
lieve Abraham to have been a real person; others 
deny the truth even of the captivity in Egypt. 
For myself, I am unable to believe that all these 
stories were mere inventions. I think there must 
have been a nucleus of fact in the accounts of 
Abraham, Moses and the exodus, around which 
time has woven a romantic tale. But whatever 
we may think of the reality of the early troubles 
of the Hebrews, the truth of their later misfor- 
tunes cannot’be denied. The kingdom of David 
and Solomon was divided, and part of it taken 
into captivity by the Babylonians. Then the Jews 
sang songs to God ‘‘by the waters of Babylon,’’ 
and proceeded to gather up the treasures of their 
ancient literature. 

The most remarkable thing about the Jews is 
the position the prophets of God held among them. 
Most nations have had prophets, but they have 
had little influence except on the religious life of 
the people. But the Jewish ‘prophets were often 
politicians, leaders of the people, makers and un- 
makers of kings, and royal advisers. As these 
prophets preached a stern monotheism, they pre- 
vented the people from becoming quite as idola- 
trous as the surrounding nations. 

When we come to examine the Jewish religion, 
we find it depended for its existence on two 
classes, the priests and the prophets. The priests 
were interested in ritual and developed an elabo- 
rate service in which the sacrifice of animals took 
a prominent part. The prophets were opposed to 
ritual, and preached ethics as most acceptable to 
God. There was always an antagonism between 
these two classes of religious officers, the prophet 
representing either progress or reform, while the 
priest was conservative. The authority of each 
was different. The prophet appealed to the Spirit 
of God within him, while the priest relied upon 
the traditions of the past. Sometimes the priests 
would complain to the king concerning the proph- 
ets, as Amaziah the priest of Bethel did against 
Amos. Or the kings themselves persecuted the 
prophets, as when Zedekiah king of Judah impris- 
oned Jeremiah in the court of the prison. At 
other times the prophets provoked successful re- 
volts against the kings, as Elijah did against 
Ahab. More often the prophet appeared as the 
rebuker of vice, as Nathan against David. 

When we turn to the rise of Christianity, we 
find the place of the prophets taken by the apos- 


tles of Jesus. Jesus himself taught ethics, and 
particularly that the Kingdom of God is a kingdom 
of righteousnesss. Like the prophets before him, 
he opposed the ritualism of the priests. He re- 
buked their zeal for the letter of the law, while 
neglecting its spirit. He also took upon himself 
the function of lawgiver, daring to alter the laws 
of Moses where he thought them too formal. His 
disciples went further and taught that the King 
dom of God was not limited to the Jews only, but 
was open to all the world. 

If we examine more closely how the rise of 
Christianity resembles the rise of Judaism, we 
find that the key to both lies in the popular belief 
that God could speak to men. Just as the Jews 
believed that God spoke to Moses, and by him to 
the children of Israel, so the early Christians be- 
lieved that God revealed himself to Jesus, and 
through him to the Jews of his day. The apos- 
tles, including Paul, also believed that God spoke 
to them by means of the Holy Ghost, or Spirit of 
God. In this way God is said to have revealed 
himself to Peter and Philip, as well as Paul, and 
to have directed the early efforts of the Christian 
missionaries. 

Now if we turn from Christianity to Mahome- 
danism, we find the same phenomena. We have 
again the belief of a man that he is a prophet of 
God with a message to the people. We have 
again opposition on the part of the clerical party, 
represented in this case by the Koreish, who kept 
the great stone of Mecca. And we have the final 
victory of the prophet over the priest, the rise of 
a new religion repudiating the older priesthood, 
but in time getting into the hands of a powerful 
priesthood of its own, just as the Christian move- 
ment resulted eventually in the formation of the 
Christian Church. 

When we turn to India, we find much the same. 
The prophet creates the religion, and the priest 
preserves it as long as he can; but when it gets 
hopelessly corrupt, a new prophet arises, shakes 
himself free from the old theology, and starts a 
new religion of his own. In the Vedas we find 
sacrificial songs and psalms, implying a sacrificial 
ceremony, anda priesthood. Now sacrifices are 
intended as offerings to the gods. Such offerings 
were originally, no doubt, derived from the spoils 
of wars, which the gods were believed to have 
assisted in securing. Some have supposed that 
the first gods were the spirits of deceased ances- 
tors, and that the sacrifices were supposed to be 
their share of the spoils. This theory is plausible, 
but there is no direct evidence of its truth. The 
Aryans, who entered India as conquering invad- 
ers, did not worship their ancestors. They were 
nature-worshippers. They worshipped Indra and 
Varuna, who were gods of the sky. The poets, 
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who acted the roll of prophets, sang songs to 
these gods, and the priests offered sacrifices to 
them. 

The first great prophet in India of whom we 
have any records was Manu, the Hindu lawgiver. 
He stands in the same relation to Hinduism that 
Moses does to Judaism. The Hindus ascribe all 
their most ancient laws to Manu, just as the Jews 
did theirs to Moses. Manu was their prophet and 
lawgiver; and when his laws became unsuitable 
Buddha appeared as the moral reformer and 
founder of the new religion. So far the develop- 
ment of Hinduism runs parallel to Judaism. But 
Buddhism became atheistic; and so when the en- 
thusiasm for the new morality passed away anoth- 
er prophetarose, Sankara Acharya, who taught a 
new and purer theology, that of the Vedanta. 

But Sankara Acharya taught that God is the all, a 
doctrine the populace finds very difficult to under- 
stand. They can worship the Creator of the Uni- 
verse, but they cannot worship the universe itself 
for any great length of time. And so the revival 
of Brahmanism took two separate and distinct 
courses. On the one hand Siva was worshipped 
as the Creator of all, with the bull and the linga 
as his symbols. On the other Krishna and Rama 
were taken to represent the more human aspects 
of religion, and were worshipped as incarnations of 
the Preserver Vishnu. Both sects claimed Sankara- 
Acharya as their prophet, but he cannot properly 
be claimed by either. 

Then came the Mahommedan invasion of India 
with the worship of Allah as the God of Heaven 
and Earth. For atime these two religions, Hin- 
duism and Mahomedanism, were bitterly opposed 
to one another. But at length prophets arose 
who taught that one God created all, both Hindus 
and Mahomedans, and that Vishnu and Allah 
were different names for one and the same deity. 
The chief leaders of this movement were Raman- 
ja, Ramanand and Kabir. The latter in particu- 
lar sought to reform Hinduism by abolishing all 
forms of idolatry. The movement culminated in 
the founding of the Sikh religion by Nanak Shah, 
about the time of the Reformation in Europe. 
But the reform of Hinduism was not complete. 
Just as the reformation led to the founding of the 
Protestant religion in the North of Europe, but 
left the South in the possession of the Catholics, 
so the Sikh religion spread over the Punjaub, but 
left large tracts of India still in the possession of 
the older faiths. The reform movement, however, 
has still continued, directed by the leaders of the 
Brahma Samaj, Ram Mohun Roy, and later, Ke- 
shab Chandra Sen. 

(To be concluded next week. ) 
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NEGRO PROGRESS IN GEORGIA. 

I was at Macon while the first State fair ever 
held by negroes in Georgia was in progress. In 
spite of the fact that racial relationships, owing 
to the recent riot at Atlanta, were acute, the fair 
was largely attended, and not only by negroes, but 
by many white visitors. The brunt of the work 
of organization fell upon R. R. Wright, president 
of the Georgia State Industrial College (colored) 
of Savannah. President Wright is of full-blooded 
African descent, his grandmother, who reared 
him, being an African negro of the Mandingo 
tribe. Just at the close of ‘the war he was a boy 
in a freedman’s school at Atlanta. One Sunday 
General O. O. Howard came to address the pupils. 
When he had finished he expressed a desire to 
take a message back to the people of the North. 

“*What shall I tell them for you?’’ he asked. 

A little black boy in front stood up quickly and 
said: ‘‘Tell ’em, Massa, we is rising.”’ 

Upon this incident John Greenleaf Whittier 
wrote a famous poem and at the negro fair, 
crowning the charts which had been prepared to 
show the progress of the negroes of Georgia, I saw 
this motto: 

“‘WE ARE RISING.”’ 

The little black boy grew up, was graduated at 
Atlanta University, studied at Harvard, traveled 
in Europe, served in the Spanish-American War, 
and is now seeking to help his race to get an in- 
dustrial training in the college which he organized 
in 1891. The attendance at the fair in Macon was 
between 25,000 and 30,000, the negroes raised 
$11,000 and spent $7,000, and propose to havea 
greater fair this year. In this enterprise they 
had the sympathy and approval of the best white 
people. A vivid glimpse of what the fair meant 
is given by the Daily News of Macon—a white 
newspaper: 

‘‘The fair shows what progress can be accom- 
plished by the industrious and thrifty negro, who 
casts aside the belief that he isa dependent, and 
sails right in to makea living anda home for 
himself. Some of the agricultural exhibits of 
black farmers have never been surpassed in Macon. 
On the whole the exposition just astounded folks 
who did not know what the negro is doing for 
himself. 

‘Another significant feature about the fair was 
the excellent behavior of the great throng of 
colored people who poured into the city during its 
progress. There was not an arrest on the fair 
grounds and very few in the city.”’ 

In The American Magazine. Ray Stannard Baker. 


The first condition of human goodness is some- 
thing to love; the second, something to reverence, 
—George Eliot. 
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WHAT THE INNER LIGHT MEANS TO 
A FRIEND. 


[Read at a meeting of the Friends’ Association in Lobo 
meeting house near Coldstream, Ontario, Canada. | 


All down the ages man has worshiped. It is an 
experience as common to him as seeing and _ hear- 
ing and feeling. He is the product of a Creator 
who has endowed him with an instinct that never 
ceases the eternal quest of its own origin. But 
no finite mind can fully comprehend the infinite. 
Hence no man’s conception of his Creator can be 
perfect, and it must needs vary from the concep- 
tion of all other men. The Creator never loses 
interest in, or ceases to care for, the creature of 
his own making. But this, creature, man cannot 
fully and clearly comprehend the manner by which 
his Creator imparts to him that loving care. He 
sees darkly, as ina glass now. At one time man 
fashioned images and thought to be helped by 
worshipping them. After Jesus lived the perfect 
life, the church took to worshipping him and by 
that means thinks to receive the divine unction. 
This idea satisfies the great majority of Christen- 
dom to-day. But it does not satisfy the Friend. 
He approaches God through what he terms the In- 
ner Light. The Inner Light means toa Friend 
then, what Jesus means to the Churchman, what 
the idol means to the Pagan, the avenue through 
which the mind of man is lifted to its God. The 
Pagan sees God’s image in the idol; the Church- 
man finds God personated in Jesus, the Friend 
feels God to be present in the Inner Light. No 
one of the three conceptions insures the full fru- 
ition, no one has been altogether valueless. The 
simple Pagan pouring out his earnest soul to the 
wooden image becomes overshadowed and en- 
circled by the All-Power. The Churchman using 
Jesus as mediator through whom alone he finds 
the way open to the Father receives the desired 
blessing if his soul opens to the benign influence. 
The Friend asks for no mediator, believing that 
God is ever willing and waiting to receive him, 
and when his heart yearns for the blessing and 
turns to the Father the Inner Light floods his soul 
assuring him of the divine presence. 

The Inner Light is only another name for an 
experience of the human race reaching as far 
back as Adam. God talked in the garden face to 
face with the first man. He talked with all the 
prophets. He talked with Jesus. He still talks 
with his children to-day. His talk is the light of 
men, the Inner Light of the Friend. 

Now I cannot describe this more fully. 
not describe it at all. I can only say what it is 
like. It is like our physical light by which we 
discern things physical, for by it we discern things 
spiritual. By the light of the sun we see things 


I can 


in the material world. The medium by which we 
see things in the spiritual world, by parallelism, 
we call the Inner Light. But it is not really light 
at all, we only call it light for want of a better 
term. It is God’s veritable presence in the soul 
of man. Only those know it who feel it. May 
you all more and more become acquainted with it 
through experiencing the blessed reality. 

EDGAR M. ZAvITz. 


PEACE SCRAPBOOK. 

A peace scrapbook, containing 32,977 newspaper 
clippings in connection with the New York Na- 
tional Peace Congress, is now being made up at 
the rooms of the American Society in New York. 
These clippings, the order for which was placed by 
Mr. Hayne Davis, Secretary of the American 
Branch of the Society for International Concilia- 
tion, reveal the immense interest felt in all parts 
of the United States in the cause of international 
peace. The scrapbook will be sent to the Ameri- 
can delegation at The Hague to be: presented to 
the Conference, and will finally be deposited in 
the Carnegie Palace of Peace. The scrapbook will 
be the largest of its kind in the world, will weigh 
about two hundred and fifty pounds, and will con- 
tain nearly two miles of newspaper reading mat- 
ter. So mightily doth the peace movement grow 
and increase.—Advocate of Peace. 


A MAN WHO HATED SHAM. 


[The following incident is from David Grayson’s story of 
**The Country Doctor’’ in the American Magazine. ] 

I think Doctor North was fonder of Charles 
Baxter than of any one. else, save his sister. He 
hated sham and cant: if a man had a single real- 
ity in him the old Doctor found it; and Charles 
Baxter in many ways exceeds any man I ever 
knew in the downright quality of genuineness. 
The Doctor was never tired of telling—and with 
humor—how he once went to Baxter to havea 
table made for his office. When he came to get it 
he found the table upside down and Baxter on his 
knees finishing off the under part of the drawer 
slides. Baxter looked up and smiled in the en- 
gaging way he has, and continued his work. 
After watching him for some time the Doctor 
said: 

‘*Baxter, why do you spend so much time on 
that table? Who’s going to know whether or not 
the last touch has been put on the under side of 
it?” 

Baxter straightened up and looked at the Doc- 
tor in surprise. ‘‘Why, I will,’’ he said. He 
paused a minute and then continued: ‘‘A man’s 
got to live with himself, hasn’t he?’’ 
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SOME GLEANINGS OF FRIENDS HISTORI- 
CAL SOCIETY. 


The Journal of the Friends’ Historical Society 
(London) for the third quarter of 1907 contains much 
that is very interesting reading. In the ‘‘Notes’’ 
we find the following extract from the ‘‘ Love Let- 
ters of Henry Fowler,’’ which would indicate that 
‘“‘nassing meeting’’ in England a century and a 
half ago was quite different from that ceremony 
at the present time: 

‘‘Dee. 19, 1741. Ed. Busby came last Monday 
night and brought with him Jno. Overton of 
Banbury. They went, next day, with my father 
to Stafford; there was a meeting appointed to be 
held there on that day. Whether Richard and 
Moses Morris had forgot the appointment I can’t 
tell; there was nobody there but the old woman 
that lives in the house, and Neddy had like to have 
been disappointed. They took it into consider- 
ation, and he laid his intentions before my father 
and the old woman; my father drew up a paper 
and signed it on behalf of the meeting, and he 
has taken that along with him.’’ 

Samuel Alexander, who died in London last 
Third month at the age of eighty-eight, contrib- 
utes some interesting recollections of more than a 
dozen American Friends who visited England. 

The first of these was William Flanner, from 
Shortereek, Ohio, who reached England when 
Samuel was a schoolboy at the Newton Provincial 
School. Concerning this Friend he says: ‘‘ His 
very tall, and rather uncouth form, clad in the 
orthodox Friends’ costume of those days, and his 
apparent total ignorance of what were then, as 
they are now, recognised as the ordinary ameni- 
ties of civilised society, were in very striking 
contrast to those of the Friend, who, on behalf of 
London Yearly Meeting, was accompanying him 
as an elder. Of course, as a school boy 
. . « | could have no opportunity of observing Wm. 
Flanner’s manners en famille but it was told that, 
discarding the use of spoons, he helped himself to 
salt with his fingers, which he also used at the 
table in other ways to which the company were 
not accustomed. He had never before seen brass 
fenders and fire-irons nor door-handles and other 
articles of that metal; and he was at first ex- 
tremely burdened and oppressed in the belief that 
they were all of gold; and, afterwards, the cus- 
toms and manner of life to which he was intro- 
duced amongst Friends in these countries where 
carriages, silver plate, mirrors, etc., were things 
of every day life, had such an effect upon his 
mind that he was obliged to return home before 
his service was fully accomplished. But (child as 
I was, not ten years old) I have never lost the 
recollection of his powerful sermon in Waterford 


on the First-day morning of the Quarterly Meet- 
ing. His text was Isaiah xxxiii. 20-24, and al- 
though at this distance of time I cannot in the 
least recall the matter, I have never lost a sense 
of the wonderful power which attended his deliv- 
ery. 

The next minister mentioned is Jonathan Tay- 
lor, of whom a foot note says: ‘‘J. T. was born in 
Bucks county, Pa., in 1768. On his marriage 
with Ann Schofield in 1789 he settled in Virginia 
and, later, in Ohio, where his wife and he held 
the first Friends’ meeting in that part of Ohio, 
sitting side by side on a log in the open woods.”’ 

Charles Osborn and John Wilbur, who came in 
1832, Alexander describes as ‘‘two tall men 
Friends, with unusually broad-brimmed, drab, 
beaver hats, long drab coats reaching almost to 
their heels, and grave faces, bearing traces of 
mental feelings, which we understand as ‘‘exer- 
cises,’’ only waiting the opportunity for vent. 
e-% Very soon John Wilbur arose, whose 
vehement manner, and a voice which grew almost 
to a roar, as he set forth the .indwelling of the 
Holy Spirit as ‘‘the Inward Light,’’ and the privi- 
leges of the Lord’s people, made an indelible im- 
pression on my memory, although I have no other 
recollections of his address.’’ 

The ‘‘Present State of the Nonconformists’’ 
(1672) gives us an outside opinion of Friends in 
the early days: 

“‘The Protestant Nonconformists make up a 
considerable part of the nation. They are divided 
into four parts: The Presbyterians, The Indepen- 
dants, The Anabaptists, The Quakers or 5th Mon- 
archy Men.”’ 

‘*The Quakers most truly deserve the character 
of rude, saucie, unmannerly, with all the ugly 
names that belong to an ill-bred person; it is no 
wrong to them to say they are mad, & fitter for 
Bedlam than sober companie. There are 
among them many rich men that drive very con- 
siderable trades, and are as to the affairs of the 
world as wise in their generation as any person 
whatever; in their Traffick they will tell you they 
will make but one word, but ’tis great odds if at 
that word they do not Cheat you. Though they 
seem mortifyed, yet they are intollerable lovers of 
the flesh, &c. 

‘‘Their greate deluding Maxime, which flatters 
many people into a good opinion of their inno- 
cency, is, they cannot fight—that they are peace- 
able—to suffer wrongs, & to revenge nothing; but 
at the same time, they will curse you from the be- 
ginning of the bible to the End of the Revelations, 
even from making Caen a vagabond to the binding 
of the Red Dragon and casting him into the Bot- 
tomless pitt.’’ 
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Any of our readers who wish more than a taste 
of the good things in this issue may obtain it from 
Herman Newman, 1010 Arch St., Philadelphia, for 
50 cents. The subscription price of the Journal 
for the year is $1.25. 


THE NEW REVOLUTION. 

[The following, an editorial in Fellowship edited by B. 
Fay Mills, is sent us by a Friend. } 

England is in the throes of a theological revolu- 
tion. ‘‘The times are ripe fora new reforma- 
tion!’ cries one of England’s foremost clergymen. 
Perhaps not ina century has religious England 
been so shaken. The Rev. R. J. Campbell, the 
fiery young successor of Dr. Parker in the City 
Temple pulpit, launched the thunderbolt that pro- 
duced what has been aptly termed ‘‘a theological 
thunderstorm.”’ Ina series of powerful sermons 
Mr. Campbell discussed the fundamental doctrines 
of the church in the light of twentieth century 
knowledge. With a boldness and thoroughness 
worthy of a prophet he swept aside the old 
dogmas, and clearly and tersely stated the vital 
religious truths of to-day. The same great prin- 
ciples of life so eloquently presented weekly from 
our Fellowship platform [of Los Angeles, Cal.] are 
being preached by Mr. Campbell, and toa large 
extent in the same language. 

Mr. Campbell has written a lengthy article for 
the London Daily Mail, in which he says, ‘‘The 
New Theology is an attitude of the spirit rather 
than a creed.’’ The starting point in the so-called 
New Theology isa belief in the immanence of 
God, which carries with it the belief in the one. 
ness of God and man. It believes in the divinity 
of Jesus Christ, but it also believes in the essen- 
tial divinity of man. Evil is negation; the shade 
of light. The Bible is a unique record of religious 
experience, but is not an infallible authority. The 
seat of religious authority is within the human 
soul. The doctrine of the fall of man, the total 
depravity of human nature, vicarious atonement 
of Jesus, eternal damnation, and the associated 
crude and degrading dogmas are condemned and 
relegated to the limbo of out-grown superstitions. 
Sin is selfishness, and selfishness means suffering. 
“*Sin itself is a quest for God—a blundering quest, 
but a quest for all that.’’ The human soul learns 
the lessons of life through pain, and through pain 
shall all souls be finally perfected. 

Mr. Campbell is a Socialist. He says ‘‘The New 
Theology is simply the social gospel articulated 
from a definitely religious standpoint.”’ 

The discussions have ‘‘cleft the London theo- 
logical world in twain.’’ The younger and more 
progressive ministers have taken their stand be- 
side Mr. Campbell, but the old ideas find many 
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staunch defenders among the conservative church 
leaders. A storm of obloquy and bitter criticism 
has broken about Mr. Campbell’s head. His con- 
gregation is supporting him with enthusiasm. 
Progress has thrown down the gauntlet to crabbed 
conservatism and we need have no fear for the re- 
sult. Reactionary orthodoxy is fighting for its 
life all over the world, but is doomed to defeat. 


SUMMER SCHOOLS OF ENGLISH FRIENDS. 


The tenth annual report of the Summer School 


Continuation Committee, just issued, contains a 
review of nearly ten years’ work. 


Taking its rise from the gatherings at Scarbor- 


ough in 1897, and Birmingham in 1899, the move- 
ment has from the first expressed the need felt by 
many for Biblical study in the light of modern 


knowledge. Some deprecated the movement at 


first, but the report ends with the recognition that 
early distrust and opposition have dargely given 


way to cordial appreciation. The history of the 
Committee’s work will explain this change. Out 


of the early gatherings sprang the recognition of 
the need for greater fellowship. This was met by 
arranging smaller gatherings for longer periods— 
Scarborough 1901, Windermere 1902, Woodbrooke 


1903, Street 1905. A less foreseen blessing has 


also come from them—the deepening of the devo- 


tional spirit. Many date a first or renewed con- 
secration from the meetings for worship at these 
summer schools. During the last few years a 
number of smaller summer schools have to some 
extent taken the place of the larger ones. 

From the first the Committee have arranged 
courses of lectures, and reading circles, and have 
suggested to enquirers the best books for Bible 
study. These lecture courses and reading circles 
have a still larger place to fill in the preparation 
of members for service. 

Two movements of importance have grown out 
of the Summer Schools: Woodbrooke, which was 
‘*made possible by the generous thought of George 
and Elsie Cadbury, the statesmanship of the late 
J. Wilhelm Rowntree, the spiritual genius of Dr. 
Rendel Harris, and the co-operation of many 
more.’’ To keep a free ministry thoroughly un- 
professional, yet well equipped, is a grand aim, 
and Woodbrooke is an attempt to reach it. It is 
under the care of a separate Committee, but the 
Summer School Committee was enabled to hand 
over 300 pounds last year to the Woodbrooke Com- 
mittee. A second outgrowth is the Friends’ 
Social Union, which took its rise at Birmingham 
in 1899 as a sub-committee, and developed through 
the Economics Reading Circle, and the Union for 
Social Study into its present form. 

The Summer School is one of the forces that 
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have made Hope the dominant note of the Society 
of Friends during the last few years. It stands 
primarily for knowledge, fellowship, and conse- 
cration. In the course of its short history, it has 
realised what many of us believed before: that 
men in studying the literary history of the Bible, 
prize it the more; that men enrich their own souls 
if they enter into fellowship with one another; 
that warmth and light and joy come from that fel- 
lowship; and that the best fellowship is in wor- 
ship and in consecration to the service of God and 
our fellowmen. The service of God is perfect 
freedom and joy: and the Summer School has been 
a revelation to many of the fact that fellowship is 
the root and fruit of the best service. 


The only true knowledge of our fellow-men is 
that which enables us to feel with him—which 
gives us a fine ear for the heart-pulses that are 
beating under the mere clothes of circumstance 
and opinion. 

In The American Magazine. 


William Allen White. 


“INTERNATIONAL”? TEXT STUDY 
1907. Lesson No. 33, Eighth month 25th. 
ISRAEL JOURNEYING TO CANAAN. 


GOLDEN TEXT.—I am Joseph thy God, who teacheth thee 
to profit, who leadeth thee by the way that thou 
should’est go.—Isaiah 48: 17. 

In order to understand this chapter we must go 
back to the first lesson of this quarter, in which 
we learned of the journey of the Israelites toward 
Mount Sinai. They reached the foot of this his- 
toric mountain on the first day of the third month. 
During their stay near Mount Sinai the events 
took place about which we have studied in lessons 
II to VII. According to the record the Israelites 
left Mount Sinai on the twentieth day of the sec- 
ond month, so that they remained there a little 
less than a year. They then journeyed in the 
direction of Canaan until they came into the wil- 
derness of Paran, as is told in our lesson. The 
verses omitted from the chapter tell the order in 
which the Israelites marched and the names of 
the leaders of the various tribes. 

When Moses invited Hobab, his father-in-law, 
to go with him and his people in their journeyings, 
Hobab at first declined, saying that he would 
return to his own people, though Moses assured 
him that they were journeying to a fertile land 
and it would be good for him to go with them. 
Then Moses asked him to go as a favor, saying 
that as he was accustomed to the wilderness he 
would be eyes for them. We are left to infer that 
Hobab granted this request, and was willing to go 
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because of the help he might give to Moses, rather 
than because of any advantage it might be to 
him to go to the promised land. 

Many believe that the Israelites were miraculously 
guided on their journeyings through the wilder- 
ness. Many others think that God guided men in 
the days of Moses very much as he guides them 
to-day. A large number of people left Egypt and 
made their way to Canaan as best they could, 
keeping out of the way of tribes that were too 
strong for them to fight openly, and giving battle 
when they had a reasonable chance of victory. 

Often they stayed a long while in one part of 
the country, when they could find grass for their 
flocks and food for themselves. In time they came 
to a land more fertile than any they had passed 
through, and here they ceased from their wander- 
ings and established themselves permanently. But 
even after they reached Canaan they could hold 
possession of it only by waging war again and 
again with the surrounding tribes. 

The wanderings of the children of Israel may be 
used as a parable from which several lessons may 
be drawn. Just as it was sometimes best for them 
to go forward and sometimes best for them to re- 
main patiently where they were, so there are in 
our lives times for us to press forward and times 
for us to keep on patiently doing the same task 
over and over again and apparently making no 
progress. Sometimes the divine leading tells us 
to go forward although the path is dark before us, 
except the one step that we must take next. At 
other times, although our lot issohard to bear, we 
feel that we must stay right where we are because 
the work that we are doing needs to be done and 
there is no one to take it up if we let it go. 

If we want those whoare outside of any religious 
organization to join the one to which we belong, 
there are two reasons that we may give them; we 
may assure them that we have found it helpful 
to ourselves to be banded with others having com- 
mon aims and purposes and we may tell them that 
we need their help in order to carry out those pur- 
poses. No religious organization has any right to 
exist unless its members are made better men and 
women by belonging to it, and are at the same 
time put to work at something that will make the 
organization more helpful to its members and to 
the world at large. 


TOPICS FOR ADULT CLASSES. 
The advantages of Belonging to Meeting. 


QUESTIONS FOR INTERMEDIATE CLASSES. —Trace 
on the map the journey from Sinai to Paran. What do you 
understand by ‘‘the tabernacle of the testimony?’’ How 
could Hobab be to the Israelites ‘‘instead of eyes?’’ 
What promise did Moses make to Hobab? When we invite 
people to egme to our meetings have we faith that they 
will find something there worth coming for? 


Divine Leadings. 
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RELIGIOUS AND SOCIAL STUDY. 


The School for Religious and Social Study at the 
George School, announced for the two weeks be- 
ginning the 31st, is not altogether a new under- 
taking with us. An institute for First-day school 
workers has been held at Buck Hill Falls in years 
when the General Conference did not meet, and 
the Young Friends’ Association of Philadelphia 
has organized with the support of the First-day 
schools in and near Philadelpha some good teach- 
er training work. One winter a course of lecture 
and discussion classes on Seventh-day afternoons 
was carried through the season. Another year a 
course for philanthropic workers was carried on 
under the direction of Professor Carl Kelsey of the 
Department of Sociology of the University of 
Pennsylvania. Last year Eleanor Wood was en- 
abled to give nearly all her time to courses of lec- 
tures and class work and to single addresses on 
Bible study subjects, in meeting neighborhoods 
and Friends’ schools wherever Friends asked for 
such work within a radius of twenty or thirty or 
more miles of Philadelphia. The ‘‘week-end’’ 
conferences that have been held in nearly all 
Friendly neighborhoods during the last two or 
three years have made First-day school teacher 
training and training for more intelligent and 
effective philanthropic work a feature of their 
programs. 

The summer schools of English Friends have 
been held for several years. Some account of 
them will be found in the present issue of The In- 
telligencer. They very soon developed, with the 
timely aid of a Friend or Friends who made the 
endowment possible, into the school for religious 
and social study at Woodbrooke, which was called 
Woodbrooke Permanent Settlement because its 
work was established permanently at one place 
throughout the year and continuing through the 
years, as distinguished from the sessions of one or 
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two weeks held at many different places from year 
to year. 

Friends everywhere are realizing more and 
more the need for definite preparation for First- 
day school teachers and for those who wish to be 
useful in connection with the philanthropic and 
public interests of our cities and neighborhoods. 

In our philanthropic work in some of its 
branches there is felt the need for a new start. If 
we are to be in line with the best work, to meet 
the most pressing needs in connection with intem- 
perance, the most trying of our problems; with the 
prisons, county jails and the whole field of crime 
and social delinquency; and in the other branches 
of philanthropic endeavor, the needs must be point- 
ed out, the causes studied, and our members 
trained in the most effective methods of going 
about the work. 

With the conviction that is coming to be 
clearer and clearer, that around the educational 
activities and particularly the First-day school, 
will center in the immediate future the most im- 
portant interests of a religious society, there comes 
the growing need for thoroughly trained teachers 
and superintendents for our First-day schools. 
More of our members must come to see their re- 
sponsibility in connection with this growing need, 
so that there may not continue the difficulty in se- 
curing Friends to teach. Being made to realize 
the need and being equipped for the work, there 
will not be the shrinking from and the indifference 
to this work, which is so apparent and forms the 
great problem of nearly every meeting. 

The Commitee for Advancement of Friends’ 
Principles with other Friends who have been asso- 
ciated with its members for the purpose, has the 
care and oversight of the School for Religious and 
Social Study at George School, and has issued a 
folder setting forth the plan and purpose, giving 
the topies to be taken up and the names of the 
lecturers and instructors, together with full par- 
ticulars about the arrangements. Copies of this 
may be had on application to this office or to that 
of the Advancement Committee. Announcements 
also will be made each week of any new develop- 
ments as to the program of the school and the per- 
sonnel of the teaching force. 


The following from The American Friend is 
significant as indicating the advance lines on 
which Friends of widely differing types are 
working; and that when such subjects are taken 
up the meetings are popular: 

‘‘Friends of East Main Street Meeting, Rich- 
mond, Ind., are holding open-air meetings in the 
meeting-house yard on First-day evenings. A 
discussion of some live subject is given by an able 
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are some of the items from their program: 
‘‘PDuties of American Citizenship,’’ by Wm. 
Dudley Foulke; ‘‘ Right attitude of the Church 
Toward Economic and Social Problems,’’ by Alfred 
T. Ware; ‘‘ Child Labor,’’ by Gertrude Breslau 
Hunt, and ‘‘ Higher Education and the Commun- 
ity,’’ by Robert L. Kelly. These and kindred 
subjects occupy an evening each. The meetings 
are very popular.’’ 

These are the subjects that touch the people of 
the present day most closely. Those religious 


bodies will be of most use in the solution of the 
social problem, which is the great task of the 
present generation, who most frankly take them 
up and who discuss them most freely. 


All who are interested, in the education of the 
colored people and the welfare of the Indians, 
whether as contributors of funds, as members 
and officers of philanthropic committees or 
departments, or merely as general readers, 
are sure to find The Southern Workman most 
helpful. It is not only helpful in the cause 
to which it is devoted, it also contains some of 
the most interesting matter, and in the best liter- 
ary form, to be found in any of our popular mag- 
azines. Itis ably edited by H. B. Frissell and his 
co-workers of the Hampton Institute, and is is- 
sued monthly at Hampton, Va. It was founded in 
1872 by General Armstrong. It is devoted not alone 
to the negro, but to the Indian as well, its field 
being the interests of undeveloped races. 

The current issue, besides the usual editorial 
articles and comment, has an address on ‘‘ The 
Atlanta Riot, Fundamental Causes and Reactionary 
Results,’’ articles on ‘‘Industrial Education for 
the Indians,’’ on ‘‘ Negro and White Exclusion 
Towns inIndian Territory and Oklahoma,’’ ‘‘The 
Negroes of Porto Rico.’’ Some of the articles are 
beautifully and effectively illustrated. The book re- 
views are a valuable feature, including in this issue 
Booker T. Washington’s Life of Fred Douglass 
and Helen W. Ludlow’s ‘‘ Pocahontas.”’ 


The following is from the Christian Register: 
Those who have charge of invalids and who regu- 
late the affairs of sanatoriums and asylums are of- 
ten troubled by questions about religious services 
and the reading matter that is adapted to the con- 
dition of the patients. The modern method is to 
provide that which shall be wholesome, truthful, 
and productive of health-giving influences. The 
Alienist and Neurologist, discussing such matters, 
recommends our paper as a periodical to be trust- 
ed. The editor says: ‘‘The Christian Register, lib- 
eral in religion, strong in its moral and sanitary 
editorials, enlightening and vigorous in matters 
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of world government, its defence of the right and 
assaults upon wrong, forceful, witty, and pure in 
every matter it discusses, has withal no patent 
quack or soul-polluting advertisement in_ its 
pages.”’ 


MEETING OF THE CENTRAL COMMITTEE 
AT FISHERTOWN, PA. 


The meeting of the Central Committee and the 
special committees appointed to arrange for the 
General Conference to be held next summer at 
Winona Lake, Indiana, will be held on the 31st of 
this month and the Ist and 2nd of next month. 

A specially attractive program has been pre- 
pared and it is hoped that there will be a good at- 
tendance. Fishertown is an attractive village in 
the mountains of western Pennsylvania, not far 
from Bedford. Many of those who live there are 
Friends, who, together with others, not members, 
extend a cordial invitation. 

O. EDWARD JANNEY, Chairman. 


NOTES BY THE WAY. 


A trip up the Hudson Valley takes one through 
as fine scenery as our country possesses east of 
the Rocky Mountains. While the Hudson above 
Troy is guarded by no Storm King Mountain and 
no Palisades, yet the valley is flanked by noble 
and fertile hills, and the spurs of mountain 
ranges, which make it a land of beauty. The val- 
ley is wide, and from its bordering highlands the 
vision takes in a sweep of territory hard to dupli- 
cate in our own or any land. In this region of 
the upper Hudson the writer was born, and spent 
the days of his boyhood. Here is located what is 
known in the Friendly vernacular as the Easton 
meeting. Across the river in plain sight from the 
hills on the Easton side is the Saratoga battle 
gound of the Revolution, since that time simply a 
region of peaceful industry, and of real American 
prosperity. 

In the days of our boyhood the Monthly Meeting 
at Easton was composed of two preparative meet- 
ings, and had two meeting houses, holding every 
First-day a goodly company of interested wor- 
shippers. But time, and the neighorhood changes, 
have played numerical havoe with the membership 
of these meetings. The one in the southern sec- 
tion of the town has disappeared entirely, the 
house being tenantless. The remaining meeting 
is held at North Easton, and is made up of the 
remnant of Friends and Friendly people, who still 
reside in the neighorhood. The meeting is not 
numerically strong, yet there is a nucleus here 
which might become a substantial Friendly cen- 
ter, if all who bear the name of Friend, and those 
speaker. Suitable music is also a feature. Here 
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who have Friendly sympathies, were duly im- 
pressed with the present needs and conditions, 
and their own responsible obligation in meeting 
them. 

On Seventh month 28th the meeting at North 
Easton was attended, a goodly company coming 
to the little brick house where so many of their 
ancestors had met and worshipped. In this build- 
ing the first anti-slavery society in the eastern 
part of New York was organized against much 
opposition from the conservative membership, 
which was then the minority element in the meet- 
ing. But the movement grew, and in the days 
immediately preceding the war the community 
had practically become a unit in opposition to the 
institution of slavery. Four miles away in the 
village of Greenwich our lamented Friend Aaron 
M. Powell attended and addressed his first aboli- 
tion convention. He was a frequent visitor to 
this particular neighborhood in the ante-bellum 
days. The afternoon of the 28tha meeting was 
held in the unused house at South Easton, and 
was attended by a goodly company. All of the in- 
dications are that there is still in the community 
a real Friendly interest, which even time and 
changed conditions have not been sufficient to re- 
move. It is just such places as Easton that im- 
press one with the present-day opportunity of 
Friends, and also emphasize the need of the real 
missionary zeal and spirit to meet the need. 

H. W. W. 


WESTBURY QUARTERLY MEETING. 


In the last decade quite new interests have begun 
to attach themselves to this neighborhood of 
Friendly associations. The wealth of New York 
city has discovered Westbury’s wooded hills com- 
manding views of sound and ocean; its fertile 
fields whose springs of good water seem to have 
been like magnets to the Friends who long ago 
settled about them; and the long stretches of excel- 
lent level roads that lend themselves to the pleas- 
ures of the automobile. This invasion of wealth 
has built many palatial residences and has trans- 
formed steady-going grain fields 
gardens, and has introduced foxhunters —a class 
by themselves. It has also made many shaded and 
blossoming roadsides. Nor has it been without 


its pecuniary benefits to such as were ready to | 


give up the labors of the farm; and it will doubt- 
less avail itself of the modern methods of preserv- 
ing the forests. 

Wealth, of necessity, introduces new standards 
of living, and a new atmosphere; but the Friends 
of this neighborhood are too well grounded in the 
principles of the nine or twelve generations behind 
them, to be much disturbed by the new order of 
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things. They will not easily forget the grand- 
fathers who early emancipated their slaves, and 
lived their testimony against war, and set their 
| faces against the saloon, and gave their strength 
| to developing the resources of the island. True, 


| the spinning-wheels and looms of their grand- 


mothers are resting in the attics, but they touch 
| with tender hands the treasured stores of their 
| linen-closets; and great grandmothers and great 
aunts are cherished in memory. With the passing 
of grandparents and great grandparents, meetings 
have decreased in size; but the younger members 
are taking up the work of the religious society be- 
queathed to them with their acres and samplers 
and heirlooms; and among them are many sin- 
cere, earnest workers imbued with the true spirit 
of Quakerism. There are some not born to this 
legacy, who yet love the severe simplicity of the 


| old meeting-houses, such as that at Jericho in 
_which Elias Hicks taught; all built in the “groves 


which were God’s first temples.’’ They love the 
opportunities for quiet ‘‘introversion’’ only occa- 
sionally interrupted by the spoken word. These 
young people are entering into the activities of 
the Society to help on the work of the world. 

The Westbury Quarterly Meeting has been an 
occasion of much interest. Mary Travilla and 
Isaac Wilson were in attendance, both pointing 
the way in their discourses, to the best things in 
life. The subject that most claimed the attention 
| of the business meeting was the proposed change 
in the Discipline of the New York Yearly Meeting 
—to make what is known as the Meeting of Min- 
isters and Elders, a meeting for ministry and 
counsel. It is believed by concerned Friends that 
the proposed change will sacrifice nothing of the 
real efficiency of the meeting as it has been. They 
believe that it will add much to its value to the 
Society, not to ‘‘ acknowledge ministers,’’ thus 
making a professional class, but instead, to ‘‘ac- 
knowledge a gift in the ministry;’’ and to change 
the name of ‘‘elders ’’ to ‘‘counselors’’ in order 
| that the younger members interested in the work 
of the society may with propriety enter into its 
councils. It is believed by these concerned 
Friends that such a change will make the ‘‘ Meet- 
ing for Ministry and Counsel’’ an active organiza- 
_tion for the ‘‘advancement of Friends’ Princi- 
| ples.”’ 

This quarterly meeting has been largely attended ; 
'and it has been a beautiful occasion to remember, 
| not only for the spirit of the meeting and its con- 
| sideration of a very vital subject; but also for the 

radiant beauty of the day, and for its social 
aspects. It is a matter of deep regret that the old 
Westbury Meeting-house was burned a few years 
ago. This has been replaced on the same lines 
as nearly as practicable. The trees were somewhat 
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injured by the fire, but they are still very beauti- 
ful, and they do their part toward making every 
gathering in the meeting-house, an uplifting 
oceasion. The Westbury Friends have provided 
a refreshment house of simple structure — an 
arrangement that makes the afternoon also avail- 
able. The Committee for the Advancement of 
Friends’ Principles held a session at three o’clock 
in which it was my privilege to present a brief 
study of the life and teachinzs of Elias Hicks. 
Other reminiscences were added by Samuel B. 
Haines and William M. Jackson. 

Swarthmore college is fortunate in having many 
sons and daughters in the Friendly committees 
of Long Island. Two members of the Board of 
Management are among these; and all are very 
loyalto the college, deeply interested in its prog- 
ress, and desiring its best good. 

ELIZABETH POWELL BOND. 


THE CAMBRIDGE SUMMER SCHOOL. 
The next number of The British Friend (Eighth 
month) will be devoted especially to the great 
Summer School of the Non-Conformists at Cam- 
bridge. This summer school is largely the concern 


of Dr. J. Rendel Harris, Director of Woodbrooke, 


and was organized by a joint committee of the 
Friends’ Summer School Continuation Committee 
and the Free Church Council, of which last Dr. 
Harris this year is president. This is the first 
summer school in which Friends have had the co- 
operation of other churches. Among the members 
of the committee are Henry Lloyd Wilson, Clerk 
of London Yearly Meeting, John William Graham, 
George Cadbury, Isaac Braithwaite, W. C. Braith- 
waite, Arnold S. Rowntree, Arthur Rowntree, T. 
Edmund Harvey. 


CONCORD QUARTERLY MEETING. 


Concord Quarterly Meeting, held at Concord- 
ville, Pa., on Seventh month 30th, was well at- 
tended, there being between two hundred and three 
hundred present, about one-third of whom were 
men. In the first meeting there were sermons by 
Sarah B. Fliteraft, Elizabeth Lloyd, Edwin J. 
Holmes (of Mickleton, N. J.), Ezra Fell, William 
Webster (of West Philadelphia), Sidney Yarnall, 
David Ferris and Charles Paxson, and prayer by 
Alice P. Sellers. Some of the speakers empha- 
sized the importance of a closer dependence upon 
God; others called attention to the duty of, Friends 
in connection with the social problems that con- 
front us to-day, and the importance of discovering 
the causes of social evils before trying to remedy 
them. 

In the second meeting, the clerk being absent, 


Morgan Bunting was appointed clerk and Sarah 
B. Flitcraft assistant clerk for the day. After 
the reading of the opening minute Joseph Short- 
lidge felt it required of him to give expression to 
his views concerning the ministry. He said that 
he believed that the chief reason for the decreas- 
ing membership of the Society of Friends has been 
the lack of preaching that appealed to the listen- 
ers. In his opinion it is not enough, at this day 
and time, to quote texts of Scripture and enlarge 
upon them in a general way. Men need preach- 
ing that will help them to take hold of the condi- 
tions that exist around them and make them bet- 
ter. if 

A communication was read from Lansdowne 
Meeting asking that a circular meeting be estab- 
lished in Lansdowne, to be held each year on the 
first First-day in Second month; this request was 
granted by the Quarterly Meeting. 

The report of the Philanthropic Committee told 
of twelve conferences that had been held during 
the year, and gave the names of the speakers and 
the subjects of their addresses. One Friend ex- 
pressed regret that the report did not give any ac- 
count of philanthropic work that had been done by 
different monthly meetings. She knew that this 
was reported to the Yearly Meeting’s Philanthrop- 
ic Committee but she thought it would be of in- 
terest to have it reported to the Quarterly Meeting 
also. 

A representative from Lansdowne asked that 
the Quarterly Meeting consider the advisability 
of changing the time of holding the meeting 
from Third-day to Seventh-day, as many of 
the men members of the meeting would find 
it easier to get away from their places of 
business on Seventh-days. No action was tak- 
en on this matter, but there was a feeling that 
it would be well for the representatives to bring 
it up in their respective monthly meetings and 
ascertain the feeling of their members in regard 
to it. 

At the close of the meeting a bountiful lunch 
was served in a hall near the grounds to all who 
wished to partake, and while some were eating, 
others enjoyed mingling together socially until 
their turn came to go to the table. E. L. 


THE JOINT FELLOWSHIP CONFERENCE AT 
CHAPPAQUA. 


Genuine fellowship was enjoyed and a most in- 
teresting and inspiring program carried out at the 
joint meeting of Friends of both branches in the 
old meeting-house at Chappaqua, New York on the 
thirteenth of last month. The weather conditions 
were ideal for such an event and the attendance 
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was so large that the meeting-house was filled to 
its full capacity. Many of the meetings in New 
York state were well represented, some of those 
in attendance having made long journeys to be 
present. It was said by Friends who were pres- 
ent that the big company was fairly well propor- 
tioned between members of both branches and al- 
though not a few of those present had not been 
accustomed to meeting together a very cordial 
spirit seemed to prevail and the occasion seemed 
to be in every way happy and enjoyable. 

The morning session convened at 10 o’clock with 
James B. Wood, clerk of the New York (other 
branch) Yearly Meeting presiding. In his open- 
ing remarks he spoke of the meeting as an event 
of probably great significance in the history of the 
Society of Friends; it was, he said, the manifesta- 
tion of a desire for effectiveness and progress in 
the field of religion. Friends were found fault 
with for spending too much time in the past in 
trying to perpetuate customs and traditions while 
they at the same time were showing a most 
shameful lack of appreciation of the vital elements 
in the heritage handed down by the fathers of the 
Quaker church. Now it was being realized more 
and more clearly that if it was tobe counted worth 
preserving the Society of Friends must stand for 
real, vital spiritual experience in the hearts of 
people; Quakerism must be a life force if it is of 
any account. 

The main feature of the morning session was a 
paper read by William Littleboy of Birmingham, 
England, his subject being ‘‘ Roots of Quakerism 
in the Old Testament.’’ In the first part of his 
paper the speaker dwelt upon the history of proph- 
ecy and priestcraft among the Israelites, in the end 
greatly exalting the former as a powerful and 
truly spiritual influence in Jewish religion, but dis- 
crediting priestcraft as a constantly deteriorating 
and blighting influence and as having no justifica- 
tion for its existence. In closing William Little- 
boy made a very effective application of the 
prophecy feature of his paper to present day con- 
ditions in the Society of Friends, making an earn- 
est plea for the spirit and practice of prophecy 
among us. The sure, vital touch with the spirit 
of God and the willingness and implicit faith to 
go forward as God directs is what we need most 
to-day. William Littleboy was followed by Robert 
Pretlow, pastor of the Friends’ Church in Brook- 
lyn, who spoke optimistically on the question ‘‘Is 
Quakerism a Dying Force?’’ 

A two hours’ recess was taken for lunch and 
social mingling, during which time Friends’. had 
the opportunity for becoming acquainted. Excel- 
lent arrangements had been made for entertaining 
those at the meeting and these two hours appeared 
to be one of the most enjoyable periods of the day. 





In the afternoon Henry W. Wilbur made an ad- 
dress on the subject ‘‘Meaning and Value of the 
Friendly Possessions.”’ 

William Littleboy again spoke, this time taking 
for his theme “‘The Vocal Ministry in Our Meet- 
ings for Worship.’’ He spoke along the same 
lines that he followed in several meetings in Phila- 
delphia and the vicinity, deploring the absence of 
vocal ministry in many of our meetings as too 
often an evidence of a low spiritual state in the 
membership and in other cases as the result of a 
neglect of duty. He endeavored to dispel a mis- 
apprehension as to the nature of vocal ministry, 
that it was something mysterious and beyond the 
province of the average member of our society and 
strongly urged young Friends to be willing and 
even anxious to take up this important line of re- 
ligious service. James H. Haviland of Purchase 
Monthly Meeting presided at the afternoon ses- 
sion. Near the close of the meeting a few re- 
marks were made by Joseph G. Alexander, a well 
known English Friend who was travelling home- 
ward after several months spent ina missionary 
tour of China, Japan and other far Eastern coun- 
tries. 

ARTHUR DEWEES. 


WILLIAM LITTLEBOY IN RICHMOND, IND. 


On the evening of Seventh-day the 20th of 
Seventh month, the day of William Littleboy’s 
arrival in Richmond, an informal reception was 
given in his honor by the young Friends of both 
branches. It was held on the lawn at North A 
Street meeting house. Japanese lanterns, the 
soft music of a harp and refreshing lemonade 
helped to make the time pleasant. About 200 
people, old and young, were present and nearly all 
found opportunity to meet the guest of honor. On 
First-day morning he spoke to a well filled house 
at East Main St. Meeting on ‘‘Discipleship.’’ At 
So. 8th St. in the evening he spoke very earnestly 
on ‘‘Prayer.’’ On third-day evening the twenty- 
third, at North A Street about 75 Friends of both 
branches listened to the address on ‘‘The Vocal 
Ministry in our Meetings for Worship.’’ During 
the period of quiet which followed, President 
Robert L. Kelly of Earlham, Emily P. Yeo and 
many others gave expression to the deeper feeling 
of responsibility that had been stirred within 
them. On Fourth-day morning, William Littleboy 
was again present at the regular mid-week meet- 
ing at North A Street. Here he spoke with much 
tenderness and comfort to his hearers on the les- 
son of the Thirty Silent Years in the life of Jesus. 
He returned to New York the evening of the same 
day. Seldom has any one come among us whose mes- 
sage has sunk so deep in the hearts ofall. E. M. W. 
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AN OLD SCHOLAR’S EMPLOYMENT BUREAU. 
[From The British Friend. } 


At the meeting of the Mount [Friend’s School] 
Old Scholar’s Association at Whitsuntide, it was 
decided to start a Mount Old Scholar’s Employ- 
ment Bureau, to be worked in connection with the 
Central Bureau, for the Employment of Women. 
The aim of the Bureau is briefly to supply infor- 
mation and advice concerning all professions and 
occupations open to women. The Bureau 
is intended more especially for members of the 
Mount Old Scholar’s Association, but also for any 
Old Scholars of others Friends’ Schools, who de- 
sire information and advice on the subject of 
Women’s Employment. 


The Grove, HELEN G. HARVEY, Hon. Secretary. 
Roundhay, Leeds, [ England. | 


The New Jersey Medical Society met at Long 
Branch, June 26. The annual address of the 
President, Dr. Alexander Marcy, Jr., of Riverton, 
took strong grounds against the use of alcohol in 
medicine and declared against the alleged right of 
the state to license the sale of strong drink. Dr. 
Marcy dwelt largely upon the needed improve- 
ment in the medical profession both intellectually 
and morally. He said that the practice of medi- 
cine was a sacred calling and was not to be lightly 
regarded. He advised the discontinuance of alco- 
hol both as a medicine and as a beverage. 

—The American Issue. 


The civilizing capacity of a people does not cor- 
respond with the mental or moral attitude of its 
best men, but with the general level of social im- 
pulse in the majority. 


In his ‘‘General Sociology.’’ Albion W. Small. 


BOOKS AND READING. 


The Oxford edition of Wordsworth, published 
by the Oxford University Press on thin paper, in 
one volume, comes as near being the ideal edition 
as could be desired. It can be carried into the 
fields or on a railway journey and made a delight- 
ful companion as our best-loved books ought to be. 
The appendix gives all Wordsworth’s prose pre- 
faces to his various books of verse, forming a not- 
able body of commentary on his own great art. 
What truer word can ever be said of it than in 
that sentence of his?—‘‘Poetry is the breath and 
finer spirit of all knowledge; it is the impassioned 
expression which is on the countenance of all sci- 
ence.”” Again, he defines poetry as ‘‘emotion 
recollected in tranquility,’’ four words that tell 
the whole story of all that is most fruitful, most 
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characteristic, most ‘‘Wordsworthian’”’ in those 
immortal lyrics and high musings. A wise think- 
er who recently died in England once gave it as 
his belief that future generations would give up 
all books but Wordsworth’s poetry and nourish 
their hearts upon its philosophy. It is a startling 
thought, indeed; yet who will deny that in that 
poetry lies the essential and sufficient nourish- 
ment of man’s dreams and imagination? J. R. H. 


A poetic interpretation of faith is what we are 
hungering for to-day in our revolt against the arid 
facts of science. We must turn back to Spencer 
and Wordsworth and Tennyson for light. We 
must welcome, too, such living teachers as give us 
glimpses of the old-time faith that truly satisfies. 
Such a teacher is George A. Gordon, pastor of the 
Old South Church of Boston. In his volume, 
‘Through Man to God’’ (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
$1.50), a sort of a protest against John Fiske’s 
‘‘Through Nature to God,”’ he interprets Chris- 
tianity through human nature. 

The author’s eloquent and pdetic manner, born 
of his Scotch blood, prevails throughout the book. 
His noble concluding chapter opens thus: ‘‘All 
great religion is a kind of tidal interest in God, 
an unreturning, endless Godward sweep of the 
soul. The character of the soul in death, in Ten- 
nyson’s great lyric, is the character of the soul in 
all profound religious experience: 


‘*When that which drew from out the boundless deep 
Turns home-again.’ ”’ 


People are constantly asking for books which 
carry with them the devotional feelings of large 
and hopeful religious life. It is not fair to ask 
such people to buy Martineau’s complete works. 
But almost any one of them can buy Miss Weav- 
er’s pretty little volume of selections which you 


praised so highly. 


In The Christian Register. Edward E. Hale. 


The version of the Bible in French authorised 
by the Roman church is a mere translation of the 
Vulgate and as literature is poor. The noble ver- 
sion of Dr. Louis Segond, ‘‘vivid, exact, forcible 
and beautiful,’’ which is published in England by 
the Oxford Warehouse, is largely used by French 
Protestants and is also used in Catholic semin- 
aries. Now at length, a version has been pub- 
lished, mainly the work of A. Champon, a Catho- 
lic priest, but revised by the Jesuit fathers and 
the professors at Saint Sulpice, which bids fair to 
become the authorised Catholic version. It isa 
fresh translation from the original Hebrew and 
Greek, and its character is such that it is very 


cordially welcomed by French Protestant writers. 
—The Friend (London. ) 
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MOTHER MAGIC. 


In days of childhood, now long-lapsed and dim, 
Often I sat within a holy place 

Where mystic word and solemn-rolling hymn 
Touched the tranced souls of mén to thoughts of Grace. 


Too small to comprehend, yet happy there 
I lingered, since beside me, close and dear, 
Sat the sweet mother with her rippled hair, 
Her smile of angels and her color clear. 


And she would hold my hand, and so express, 
In some deep way, the wonder of the hour: 
Our spirits talked, by silent tenderness, 

As easily as flower nods to flower, 


And to this day, when so I creep alone 

Into some sacred corner, list the choir, 

Hear some great organ’s most melodious moan 
And watch the windows flush daylight with fire, 


Over me once again those memories steal; 

I sit as in a dream, and understand 

God’s meaning; for, across the years, I feel 
The meek, sure magic of that spirit-hand. 


In The Atlantic. Richard Burton. 


BIRTHS. 


KIRK.—At Manoa, Pa., Sixth month 4th, 1907 to Wil- 
liam B. and Martha B. Kirk, a daughter, who is named 
Edith Balderston Kirk. 


DEATHS. 


BAILY.—Mary Baily, daughter of John and Elizabeth 
Linton Satterthwaite, died in the full possession of her 
faculties Fifth month 30th, 1907, at her late home near 
Waynesville, O., aged 89 years 11 months. 

In 1840 she was married to Emmor Baily, son of Emmor 
and Elizabeth Hayes Baily. She had been a widow mare 
than twenty-eight years and is survived by four children. 
She was an active member of Miami Monthly Meeting. 

EASTBURN.—In Pennsylvania Hospital, Philadelphia, 
on Seventh month 30th, 1907, Thomas Eastburn, son of 
the late Joseph and Elizabeth C. Eastburn, of Langhorne, 
Pa., aged nearly 54 years. 

He is survived by a brother, Samuel K. Eastburn of 


Langhorne, and a sister Anna Eastburn Willets of Haddon- 
field, N. J. 


GOVER.—On Seventh month 13th, 1907, at the home 
of his son, Amos M. Gover, Richmond, Va., Samuel A. 
Gover, in his 84th year. He was the son of Jesse and 


Miriam Gover both ministers of the Society of Friends.- 


He was born in Waterford, Va., and was almost a life 
long member of Fairfax Monthly Meeting and for many 
years an elder. For several years he has resided in 
Washington, D. C. He was deeply interested in all that 
related to the growth and prosperity of his Society. His 
funeral was from Fairfax Meeting-house on the 15th. 
Loving testimony was given of his worth and faithfulness, 

HALL.—On Eighth month 4th 1907, at the Chester Coun- 
ty Hospital, West Chester, Pa., his death the result of a 
terrible accident, John James Hall, eldest son of Walter 
E. and Lydia T. Hall, aged 28 years. 

LUKENS.—At Jenkintown, Pa., on Seventh month 


3lst, 1907, Clara Lukens, daughter of the late Charles and 
Ellen Lukens. 


RAKESTRAW.—By a most distressing accident which 
accurred in New Windsor, Md., on Seventh month 16th, 
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1907, our much esteemed friend, John B. Rakestraw, lost 
his life. 

He was a contractor and builder, and whilst ona scaf- 
fold with two of his men, it gave way and they fell near- 
ly 40 feet to the ground. He lived about one hour after 
the fall; the others were not so badly hurt. 

He leaves a wife and four children to mourn his un- 
timely death, whilst an aged father and a sister will miss 
his kindness and considerate help and care. His forty 
years of life have not been spent in vain. In that time 
he had. built up a character worthy of imitation by the 
young men of to-day. A character ‘‘with malice toward 
none, with charity for all,’’ in which a loving spirit and, 
peaceful life were so manifested that he appeared to have 
no enemies. His sterling integrity gave confidence to his 
many patrons that their work would be performed in a 
masterly, honest manner. He was quick to see what 
needed doing, and prompt but mild in giving orders to his 
workmen. An excellent draughtsman, he was also a good 
practical mechanic, thus 

‘*Combining in one man 
The Artist and the Artisan.’’ 

He was a valuable member of the Society of Friends 
at Pipe Creek, Md., and attended the meeting nearly 
every First-day. 

SNYDER.—At her home in Seattle, Wash., on the 21st 
of Seventh month, 1907, Mary P. Snyder, widow of Alfred 
Snyder, aged near 83 years. She was a daughter of Enoch 
and Susanna (Neal) Taylor, of East Fallowfield Town- 
ship, Chester County, Pa., residing near Ercildown. Of 
their large family of fourteen children only four are now 
living all of whom are well advanced in years. Of her 
own family a married daughter and grandson survive her. 
She was a bright, energetic woman, her active life being 
one of remarkable experience. There are many near 
relatives and friends throughout her native state and coun- 
ty who lovingly remember her in her more youthful days, 
and to whom this message brings feelings of sadness, 
their silent sympathy going out to her nearest kindred, 
whose privilege it has been to enjoy her presence during 
her advancing age and affliction of blindness. E. W. 


WALN.—Entered into rest, Eighth month 6th, 1907, 
Mary B. Waln, widow of Nicholas Waln of Walnford, 
N. J., and mother of Emma Waln. Relatives and friends 
are invited to attend the funeral at her late residence, 
1708 Vine St., Philadelphia, Sixth-day the 9th inst. at 10 
a.m. Interment at Crosswicks, N. J. at 2 p.m. 


NOTES AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Wm. Littleboy spent afew days in Richmond, Ind., 
with Friends of every name trying to strengthen the spirit 
of fellowship among them.—American Friend. 


The time of holding Nebraska Half Yearly Meeting has 
been changed to the first Second-day in Ninth month, near 
Genoa, and the first Second-day in Fourth month at Lin- 
coln. 

We earnestly hope some of the Friends who contem- 
plate attending Illinois Yearly Meeting will feel able to 
meet with the Nebraska Friends at their next Half Yearly 
Meeting held Ninth month 2nd,; Meeting of Ministers and 
Elders, Eighth month 31st at 2 p.m. 


CATHARINE BURGESS Carr, Clerk. 


Many of our old meeting houses are looked upon with 
delight by artists and lovers of art who chance to visit 
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them. Owen Shoemaker Paxson of Devon, Pa., has spent 
a good part of his summer taking photographs of the 
houses and graveyards within the vicinity of Philadelphia. 
These are velox finish and are attractively mounted. 
They will especially appeal to those who want an artistic 
picture, suitable for framing, of some meeting-house in 
which they are particularly interested. For further par- 
ticulars see advertisement in this issue. 


service, the Vicar instead of giving usa Bible talk as 
usual, produced the Yearly Meeting Epistle, explained 
what it was, and with the exception of a few sentences 
read it through to us from beginning to end, feeling it 
was better than anything he could say to us; followed by 
a time of silent prayer and meditation upon the same.’’ 





Thomas Davidson writes from Fritchley, England, 
Seventh month 26th: ‘‘I had a fairly good passage from 
Montreal by the ‘‘Ottawa’’ to Liverpool. . . . After 
leaving Philadelphia, I attended Conservative Quarterly 
Meetings at Poplar Ridge, N. Y., and Providence, R. I., 
and then went to Pickering, Canada, for the Conservative 
Yearly Meeting there which was well attended and a time 
of real helpfulness. ’’ 





On Eighth month 17th, an All-day Conference will be 
held at London Grove, Pa., beginning at 10 a.m. Sub- 
ject, ‘‘Civie Righteousness.’’ County Superintendent 
Geo. W. Moore and others will speak in the morning. In 
the afternoon, able speakers will consider the topic, 
‘*How can we best promote civic righteousness?’’ Phil- 
anthropic Committee of Western Quarterly Meeting meets 
the same day at one o’clock. 





Canada Half-Yearly Meeting will be held at West Lake 


Meeting-house, Bloomfield, Ontario, the Ist and 2nd of 
Alexander Peckover, of Wisbech, Lord-Lieutenant of | Ninth month instead of the 29th and 30th which would be 


Cambridgeshire, is, we believe, the first member of the | the usual time. The change of date is only for this year. 
Society of Friends on whom a Peerage has been conferred. — 
(Lord Lister, we understand, was born a Friend but left George M. Warner writes to The Friend (Philadelphia), 
the Society before he became a Peer.)—British Friend. Seventh month 7th: ‘‘We were both at Westminster (Lon- 
a don) meeting this First-day morning; a truly solemn, rev- 
Following on the decision of the Yearly Meeting that it | erent time of waiting upon God,—and we were not disap- 
is unadvisable for our Schools to receive Government | Pointed. The quiet simplicity and spiritual life of the 
Grants, the Committee of Sideot School have decided to | Congregation was most impressive.’’ 
forego the Grant to which the School is entitled for the SSS 
present year, and is issuing an appeal to Friends to make CLUBS FOR SCATTERED SEEDS. 
up the deficit. British Friend. Our readers who are acquainted with Scattered Seeds 
J. Wilmer Lundy and Thaddeus S. Kenderdine of New- know that it is an excellent paper for children. We be. 
town, Pa. expect to attend North Carolina Yearly Meet- lieve that in every neighborhood there are children, not 
ing, which convenes at Guilford, Eighth month 7th. The | Friends, who would subscribe for it if they only knew of 
sessions will be held in the College Auditorium. it. All that is wanted is for some one to take the trouble 
to talk it up. We are now offering to send this attractive 
Cyrus S. and Susan Troth Moore have returned from a | P@Per the last four months of this year to five new sub- 
trip to California, on which they enjoyed Riverside, Los scribers for fifty cents. Subscribers can be secured quite 
Angeles and Pasadena, with their well-kept orange as well by isolated Friends as by others, If one hundred 
groves, and the Santa Clara Valley with its productive Friends will send us five names each in response to this 
prune orchards. At San Jose they visited William and offer that will mean 500 new subscribers, and we feel sure 
Sarah B. Walton and David Satterthwaite and his daugh- that at least half of these will continue to take the paper. 
ter Rebecca. While here they attended the Friends’ wan aee we - _ = _—e idee . aoe 
meeting maintained by the College Park Association of sample ee to Scattered Seeds, N. W. Cor. 5th & 
Friends, where they were warmly welcomed. Cherry Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


















Thomas Parker, the inventor of Coalite (mentioned in 


1S 9 
The Friend of the 12th inst.), is closely associated with SCHOOL FOR STUDY REGISTRATION 


Friends. He began work as a lad, nine and a half years INCREASING. 
old, at Coalbrookdale; a Quaker lady—Caroline Norris— There has been a goodly registration of students for 


took an interest in him and encouraged him to study; this | the School at the George School during the past week, and 
he did by reading at the public libraries, often having to | the men folks are coming along nicely now. 

go long distances to get at them; his chief love was As the time for opening the school approaches, it is 
chemistry. After various ups and downs he became an | still more important that Friends register promptly. 
authority on electric traction, and had a hand in most of | While it is not intended to turn any one away at the last 
the electric tram systems in this country—the latest being | moment, it will readily be seen that the arrangements can 
the Metropolitan Railway. At Wolverhampton he used to | be much more easily perfected if those who are to attend 
attend meeting and helped them to build a new meeting- | are known in advance. 





house. For the last few years he has lived in Hampstead, The program of the school will be issued soon. 
and been a regular attender (when at home) at Friends’ Edward Grubb, editor of the British Friend, who is 
meeting, and has helped in the meeting-house scheme | coming over to attend the Five Years’ Meeting, has been 
there.—The Friend (London). invited to be the guest of the School, and it is hoped that he 
will come early enough to spend a few days with us. 
A correspondent writes to The Friend (London) :—‘‘It We supposed it was understood that the teaching force 


may be of interest to your readers to hear of the use that | among our own members would assist in the School toa 
has been made of the the Yearly Meeting Epistle by a | considerable extent. Such is the ease. Certain experts 
clergyman of the Church of England in one of the suburbs | have been secured from the outside, but the School will be 
of London. A member of his congregation writes:—Last | a distinct Friendly institution, the Friendly atmosphere to 
Wednesday evening at the prayer meeting after the usual | dominate both the work and the play. 
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We trust that the coming week will bring an enlarged 
registration. Write to Henry W. Wilbur, 140 North 15th 
Street, Philadelphia, at once, expressing intention to at- 
tend the School. 


BYBERRY FRIENDS’ SCHOOL REUNION. 


On Seventh-day, Eighth month 17th, the second reunion 
of the old pupils and families of Byberry Friends School | 
will be held on the grounds of Byberry Meeting. All former | 
teachers are also desired to be present. While invitations 
have gone to all the pupils and teachers so far as present 
names and addresses could be secured, yet the committee 
in charge is desirous of reaching all who are entitled to 
participate, and with the hope that this may meet the 
eyes of such an one, announce that coaches will meet at 
Somerton Station, trains leaving Reading Terminal at 
9.17 a.m. and 12.37 p.m.; and returning trains leaving 
Somerton at 5.06 and 6.11 p.m. ARABELLA CARTER, Sec. 


RAILROAD RATES TO FISHERTOWN. 

The Committee would suggest to those who are going 
to Fishertown, Pa., for Committee and Conference meet- 
ing, to take the 8.40 a.m. train on Sixth-day at Broad St. 
Station, Philadelphia, Pa., buying the special limited ex- 
cursion ticket to Bedford, to be signed when purchased 
and again at Bedford before returning. These tickets do 
not allow any stop overs. The price from Philadelphia is 
$10,25, New York $13.85, and Baltimore $9.55. From 
Bedford to Fishertown local fare will be paid, about 40 
cents each way. If 25 or more go, a special through car 
will be given. Those who contemplate going will please 
notify James H. Atkinson, 421 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, 
as early as possible so that arrangement can be made for 
a special car if the number will warrant it. 


FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATIONS. 

NEW GARDEN,—The Young Friends’ Association of 
New Garden met Seventh month 14th, at the home of John 
Harper. The president opened the meeting by reading the 
20th chapter of Matthew and a hymn was sung, We decided 
to forward one dollar to the Woodbrooke Fund, the same 
for the fund to the ‘‘School for Religious and Social Study’’ 
at George School. We also decided to send an official rep- 
resentative for one week and an informal ballot was taken 
to ascertain the fortunate person. Ida J. Pyle read a 
beautiful original paper on ‘‘Friends and Companions’’ and 
Estella A. Parker recited Celia Thaxter’s ‘‘The Heavenly 
Guest’’ in an impressive manner. W. Penn Hoopes con- 
tributed an excellent life sketch of Aaron M. Powell. 
Maude M. Cooper gave many interesting Current Topics 
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and -Jennie Wollaston read an instructive article on 
‘*Children’s Rights’’. Ethel Jefferis gave ‘‘Echoes from 
the Semi-annual Conference Friends’ Association at Phila- 
A goodly number responded to 
roll eall and a hymn was sung, when the meeting adjourned 
with a short silence, to meet Tenth month 6th at the home 
of Elwood Wollaston, Eva S. RICHARDS. 


LINCOLN, NEBR.—Lincoln Friends’ Association met 
at the home of David and Maria A. Bailey Sixth month 
23rd, 1907. Maria A. Bailey was appointed president 
protem. After the reading of the 138th ch. of II Cor. 
there was a period of silence. The program was _ based 
upon the subject of love. At roll call nineteen answered 
with sentiments containing the word ‘‘love.’’ The first 
chapter of Henry Drummond’s ‘‘Greatest Thing in the 
World’’ was read by Wm, H. Carr. Amy Votaw read 
from John J. Cornell’s Journal the impressive account of 
the manner in which he was divinely lead in choosing his 
second wife and of the blessings which have followed this 
union. 

After this, the subject of love was discussed by Mary 
O. Sargent of Lincoln, Amy Votaw of Echo, Neb., Martha 
F. Kaighn of Eldridge, Florida, Samuel Blackfan of Col- 
lege View, and others. 

The Lincoln Friends’ Association met Seventh month 
28th, at the home of C. H. and Mary O. Sargent, Lincoln. 
Mary O. Sargent opened the meeting by reading 17th 
chapter of John; this was followed by a period of most 
impressive silence. All responded with sentiments at 
roll call containing the word ‘‘prayer.’’ John Wilhelm 
Rowntree’s views on ‘‘What Prayer Must Be’’ ‘‘The Prob- 
lem of Prayer’’ and ‘‘The Power of Prayer’’ were read 
from his ‘‘Essays and Addresses,’’ by Catherine Burgess 
Carr. Martha F. Kaighn, formerly of Philadelphia, but 
now of Eldridge, Fla., read an excellent original paper on 
‘*Prayer.’’ The question was asked, ‘‘How can we 
teach children the spirit of prayer?’’ Martha F. Kaighn 
thought that by teaching submission to elders, and 
through this give an idea of the waiting spirit in prayer. 
If we elders wait on God before giving decisions of impor- 
tance the children learn that we, too, are subject toa 
Higher Power. The spirit of prayer is natural and inborn 
and comes to all even if never taught by outward means. 
The Spirit of Truth may teach children when quite young. 
Charles H. Sargent gave some most beautiful thoughts on 
prayer. The discussion was continued by Mary O. Sar- 
gent and Samuel Blackfan. Miss Miller gave us two 
piano selections. Subject for next meeting, ‘‘The Inner 
Light.’’ Meeting closed with a few moments silence. 

HAMTONETTA BuRGEss, Sec. Pro tem. 


THOMAS, 1l‘a.m.; Ministers and Elders, same 


[In sending in notices for the Calen- 
dar they should be put in the usual 
form, so that they need not be re- 
written. They must be in not later 
than Third-day morning. ] F 

Friends’ Meeting at 35th St. and 
Laneaster Ave., and that at 17th St. 
and Girard Ave., Phila., will be held 
at 10.30 a.m. during 6th, 7th, 8th and 
9th months. 

8th mo. 10th (7th-day.) — Miami 
Quarterly Meeting, at Green Plain 
(near Selma and S. Charleston, O.) 
at 10 a.m.; Ministers and Elders, day 
before, at 2 p.m. 

8th mo. 10th (7th-day.) — Salem 
Quarterly Meeting, at Salem, O., at 


ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 
106 Market Street, Camden, N. J. 


G. HERBERT JENKINS, 
ATTORNEY AND COUNSELLOR-AT-LAW, 


929 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
Also Member of Montgomery County Bar. 


JOSEPH T. FOULKE, 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW. 


‘on: ./ 623 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Penna. 
OFFICES :) Ambler, Montgomery County, Penna. 


ALFRED L. SELLERS, 
CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANT, 


42) Mutual Life Building, Philadelphia 





day, at 10 a.m. 


8th mo. 10th (7th-day.) 
Monthly Meeting, in 
2.30 p.m 

8th mo. 11th (l1st-day.)—Haverford 
Meeting, Delaware County, Pa., near 
Ardmore, attended by members of 
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New York 
Brooklyn, at 


DAVID HENRY WRIGHT 
LAWYER 
1420 Chestnut Street 
PHILADELPHIA 


JOHN FABER MILLER, 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 
325 Swede St., Norristown, Penna, 





